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LETTERS 
July 16, 1959 
Dear Ed: 
Your editorial comments in the July 
13th issue concerning S-11 were very in- 
teresting to me. 


Some of the trade reaction to S-11, it 
seems to me, again illustrates the tend- 
ency of people now days to continually 
ask congress for a law to solve their 
problems. In many cases we find that the 
legislation which is sought when finally 
enacted doesn’t work out quite as we an- 
ticipated, and really multiplies our 
troubles. 


I don’t believe that S-11 should be 
viewed in the light of a battle between 
large and small canners. It isn’t that at 
all. And, I think even the small canners 
would rue the day that congress acceded 
to some of the controls that are being 
asked for in this field. I would much pre- 
fer legislation that leaves me an innecent 
man until proven guilty, rather than pro- 
posed legislation that could make us all 
guilty until proven innocent. 


Sincerely 


July 13, 1959 
Dear Ed: 


We have received various letters from 
distributors expressing concern about the 
action taken recently by the National 
Canners Association Board of Directors 
in opposition to the Equality of Oppor- 
tunity Bill S-11. 


In each instance I have taken the privi- 
lege of sending these distributors a copy 
of your editorial of June 15th which 
clearly sets forth the thoughts of many of 
‘us independents who are trying to carry 
on a legitimate business in keeping with 
federal regulations as we understand 
them. It is unfortunate that there are so 
many who are of the opinion that bigness 
seems to have the green light and can 
brush everyone else to the side. 


Yours very truly 


July 16, 1959 
Dear Ed: 


You and I appear to be on different 
sides of the S.11 argument. I wonder if 
we really are, though. I think S.11 is a 
very fuzzy law, difficult to interpret, 
therefore equally difficult to enforce. I am 
against sin, which in my book includes 
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discrimination. However, I feel we can- 
ners are not the only sinners. The distri- 
butors had better wake up to some of 
their own shortcomings before they point 
the finger of guilt at us. 


There are two ways in which the inde- 
pendent wholesaler and retailer is hurt- 
ing himself and is forcing canners to- 
wards the chains. The first concerns the 
difficulty of getting our best offerings be- 
fore many of the small buyers. They are 
either not interested or not geared to take 
advantage of them. The second is becom- 
ing more and more prevalent. For in- 
stance, we put out a special, and our dis- 
tributors buy some of those specials at 
highly advantageous prices. Months later 
we go back and when our men take in- 
ventory, they find the distributor still has 
most of that merchandise on hand. Why? 
Because he hasn’t reduced his price one 
penny to reflect the reduction he received. 
Ed, believe it or not, we found one custo- 
mer the other day whose markup was 
52%, which is quite a markup for a 
wholesaler. Of course the _ products 
weren’t moving. And he had the intesti- 
nal fortitude to tell us our products 
didn’t move because they weren’t compe- 
titively priced! We want the independent 
to survive, but he never will on that 
basis. 


Those are the things I feel we should 
get across to the independent wholesaler 
and retailer for his own good. 


Somewhere along the way I wish you 
would point out that the distributor has 
some responsibility in the deal. 


Sincerely 


July 21, 1959 
Arthur J., Ed and Arthur I. II: 


Congratulations on the start of your 
eighty-second consecutive year of publi- 
cation of “The Canning Trade”. I was not 
privileged to know Mr. Edward S., but I 
have known “Pop” since my entry into the 
canning business thirty years ago. It has 
been a privilege to know you boys and to 
have worked a bit with you. 


You have rightly earned the title of 
“The Industry’s Spokesman”. Keep this 
policy ever alive! 


Congratulations again, and wishing you 
every continuing success, I am, 


Sincerely 


COMMENTS — If we seem to 
prolong this discussion unduly, it 
is only because of a deep conviction 
that it is of utmost importance to 
the canning industry. Then, too, 
to resist the temptation to publish 
four letters received in one week 
from four canners whose accomp- 
lishments in the canning indus- 
try are universally acknowledged 
throughout the length and breadth 
of Canningdom, is quite irresis- 
tible.. Three of the names are de- 
leted because of the controversial 
nature of the subject, name of the 
fourth, who is so complimentary, is 
deleted in sympathy. 


Readers must know that it takes 
a lot of doing for us to disagree 
with men of this calibre — men 
whose judgment we have respected 
these many years, and do respect 
now in disagreement. 


And yet as one of our corres- 
pondents suggests, perhaps we are 
not really on different sides in this 
matter. Last week we pointed out 
that we have no special sympathy 
for S.11 itself. Many times we have 
spoken out against buyer abuses, 
but this, it seems, is a different 
subject. 


Most any sane business man will 
agree with our first correspondent 
that minimum governmental inter- 
ference in business through legisla- 
tion or otherwise, is to be desired. 
Yet most will also agree that an 
excessive concentration of econo- 
mic power in any one field quickly 
destroys the private enterprise 
system therein. Therefore, it 
would seem that a certain amount 
of legislation is required to prevent 
that eventuality. This, it seems to 
us is one area in which it is needed 
. .. demonstrated by the historical 
record of events prevalent in the 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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WASHINGTON 


CANNING EXEMPTIONS 
CURTAILMENT BILL APPROVED 
BY SUB-COMMITTEE 


The Senate Sub-Committee on Labor, 
according to the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, has agreed on a wage hour bill 
that would raise the statutory minimum 
wage, extend coverage to a number of re- 
tail and service workers not now covered, 
and curtail the overtime exemptions pre- 
sently available to fruit and vegetable 
canners. 


Although copies of the bill are not yet 
available, the Sub-Committee agreed in 
principal to replace the existing 28 week 
overtime exemption for fruit and vege- 
table canning and processing. During the 
first year after the effective date of the 
amendment if enacted, there would be 20 
weeks of limited overtime exemption, up 
to 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week. 
Beginning in the second year the same 
limited exemption would be available for 
14 weeks. 


There was also agreement to raise the 
statutory minimum wage to $1.15 an 
hour on the effective date of the amend- 
ment, and to $1.25 one year later. 


Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts is 
chairman of the Sub-Committee. Mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, to which the bill with 
its amendements will be reported, are, 
Senators Hill (Ala), Chairman; Murray 
(Mont.); Kennedy (Mass.); McNamara 


(Mich.); Morse (Ore.); Yarborough 
(Tex.); Clark (Pa.); Randolph (W. 
Va.); Williams (N. J.); Goldwater 


(Ariz.); Cooper (Ky.); Dirksen (IIl.); 
Case (N. J.); Javits (N. Y.); and 
Prouty (Vt.). 


CITRIC ACID IN CANNED 
TOMATOES 


In the July 13 issue of this publication 
it was reported that the Canners League 
of California had proposed that the de- 
finitions and standards of identity for 
canned tomatoes be amended to provide 
for an optional use of citric acid. It was 
further proposed that the standards be so 
amended that the label shall bear a state- 
ment indicating the use of citric acid as 
an optional ingredient. We neglected to 
state that this latter was the proposal of 
the Commissioner on his own initiative, 
and was not contained in the proposal by 
the Canners League. 


There are a good many reasons why 
canners themselves are opposed to this 
label declaration. First of all citric acid 
is a natural constituent of tomatoes, and 
there is a wide variation in the pH of 
tomatoes during the canning season and 
between different lots. In order, then, to 
stay within the bottom limit of 4.0 pH, 
canners would not be able to add citric 
acid to all lots throughout the season. 


Therefore if the presence of added citric 
acid must be declared on the label, it 
would become necessary to keep all lots 
segregated and two different labels used 
to avoid mislabeling. 

Then, too, buyers purchasing from both 
Eastern canners where citric acid would 
probably not be used, and from Western 
canners, would be required to have two 
sets of labels. 


And furthermore, all labels for the 
1959 pack of canned tomatoes have been 
printed and California canners are in 
hopes that the amendment will be effec- 
tive in time to allow the use of citric acid 
in this season’s pack. It isn’t difficult to 
visualize the resulting confusion if this 
label statement were made mandatory. 
In view of these considerations, and in- 
asmuch as the information that citric 
acid has been added to the product is of 
no value to the consumer, it is expedient 
that the Commissioner reconsider his 
proposal. 


FUNCTIONAL DISCOUNT 
LEGISLATION OPPOSED 


The Cooperative ‘Food Distributors of 
America, trade association for the 
nation’s retailer-owned wholesale food 
distributors, today voiced its opposition 
to proposed legislation now pending be- 
fore Congress having to do with manda- 
tory functional discounts. 


In a letter to the Hon. Emanuel Celler, 
Chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Anti-Trust Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of the Judiciary, Ray O. Harb, 
Executive Vice President of the associa- 
tion stated: “By a detailed study of the 
proposed legislation, and by unanimous 
action of our Legislative Committee, we 
find it necessary to oppose this measure 
and any other of a similar nature. We do 
not honestly believe that the proposed 
legislation would acemplish the desired 
objective, but in all probability would 
bring injury to the very people the bill 
seeks to help.” 


Mr. Harb further detailed the retailer- 
owned system’s opposition to the mea- 
sure as follows, listing the basic reason- 
ing for the associations stand. 


Our opposition to the measure is based 
upon the following reasoning: 


1. The proposed legislation is confus- 
ing and we find ourselves unable to 
properly interpret the meaning of 
the Bills. 


2. We believe that compliance with 
such measures would lead to more 
problems and possibly unintentional 
violation of the existing anti-trust 
laws and the Robinson-Patman Act. 


3. We believe the legislation would be 
impossible to police because the sel- 
ler would not be in a position to 
police it and the Federal Trade 
Commission has not the desire to do 
so. 


4. The legislation puts on the seller 
the responsibility of determining 


the discount bracket, applicable to 
the buyer, but the seller, would be 
at the mercy of the buyers book- 
keeping system and varying degrees 
of efficiency of buyers. 


5. We believe the proposed measures 
would tend to raise the cost of dis- 
tribution, would encourage the for- 
mation of an additional function 
between the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer and encourage the 
formation of additional functional 
organization by already existing 
efficient distributors who now have 
no need for additional function. 


CANNED GRAPE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 20 announced proposed grade stand- 
ards for canned grapes, which would be 
limited to the white seedless type, which 
is the common commercial type for can- 
ning. Canned grapes of this type are 
normally packed in extra heavy sirup or 
heavy sirup, although packing media 
under the proposed standards would in- 
clude packs in water or grape juice. 


The proposed grades are U. S. Grade A 
(or fancy) and U. S. Grade B (or 
Choice), for which the factors of quality 
include similar varietal characteristics, 
normal flavor, varying degrees of color 
and character, uniformity of size, and 
freedom from defects. 


Exceptions to the proposed grades 
should be filed in writing not later than 
Nov. 1 with F. L. Southerland, Processed 
Products Standardization and Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
approved the purchase of approximately 
$58 million of food for distribution to 
schools participating in National School 
Lunch Program. Purchases will be made 
under authority of Sec. 6 of National 
School Lunch Act, with $14,740,000 made 
available under regular School Lunch 
appropriation, together with $43,657,248 
transferred from Sec. 32 funds (customs 
receipts designated for agricultural use). 
Planning of specific purchases will be 
based primarily on providing foods that 
will contribute most effectively to School 
Lunch Program — foods regarded by 
States as most valuable in improving 
nutritional quality and acceptability of 
meals served. This is same standard used 
in past years in making purchases under 
Sec. 6 of School Lunch act. In addition to 
canned fruits & vegetables, consideration 
will be given pork, beef, poultry and 
poultry products. As in past, preference 
will be given those items in relatively 
plentiful supply in order to obtain best 
buys and acquire sufficient quantity to 
make nationwide distribution. 
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An unusual stacking feature which 
virtually “locks” the jar on top of the 
closure has been adopted by Libby, 
McNeill & Libby for its line of oval fluted 
jars used for the packaging of pickles. 
The stacking arrangement blown into the 
base of the jar consists of a circle which 
sets into a depressed rim of the closure, 
and two lips which hug the outer circum- 
ference of the closure. The feature pro- 
viding safe stacking of jars in retail out- 
lets was designed by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., San Francisco, which supplies the 8 
and 12 ounce containers. Closures are by 
White Cap Co., and labels by Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp. Stacker ar- 
rangement is shown on the jar in the 
upper right of this photograph. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
PACKAGING INFORMATION 


A bibliography of sources of informa- 
tion pertinent to packaging and con- 
tainers for all types of materials and 
products has just been published by the 
Small Business Administration. Prepared 
by Alfred B. Clunen of the Containers 
and Packaging Division, BDSA, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, single copies 
are available free of charge from the 
Small Business Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


Designed both for exceptional eye ap- 
peal and for consumer convenience is 
this new, 12-0z. preserve jar recently 
adopted by The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, 
O., for the company’s complete line of 
preserves. Pinched effect makes for 
easier gripping of the jar and helps to 
focus attention upon the label. Vertical 
panel design on shoulder adds a decora- 
tive touch which contributes to the ap- 
pearance of the package. Full-colored 
fruit vignette on label provides addi- 
tional sales appeal. Complete line of 
fruit flavors being distributed include 
strawberry, boysenberry, blueberry, red 
raspberry, blackberry, plum, cherry, 
orange, grape, peach, pineapple, black 
raspberry and apricot. 


CRUNCHY 


Peanut 
Butter 


A new crunchy peanut butter has been 
introduced by Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Company and is being distributed on a 
national basis through wholesale grocers 
and chain stores. A new three-color label 
identifies the new product in bill-board 
style of type. New twist-off closure in 
blue and white carries a reproduction of 
Mr. Peanut and selling copy. Containers, 
which hold two pounds, and one pound, 
two ounces, are supplied by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., closures by White Cap 
Co., and labels by Planters, Suffolk, Va. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has is- 
sued a colorful new brochure on the care, 
handling, and storage of crowns for dis- 
tribution to all brewing and bottling 
plants. The brochure, die-cut in the 
shape of a large crown, contains step-by- 
step descriptions on how crowns are 
manufactured, plus the A-B-C’s of their 
care and handling. Copies are available 
by writing the company’s Advertising 
Department, 9300 Ashton Road, Phila- 
delphia 36, Pennsylvania. 


Leon Leslie has been appointed South- 
eastern carton sales representative for 
the Packaging Division of Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Cerporation, and will cover the 
Southeast territory which comprises the 
states East cf the Mississippi and South 
of the Kentucky and Virginia borders. He 
will make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s new carton plant in West Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


F A glass tumbler, decorated with a modern design called 
“Star-Lite”, is now being employed by The C. H. Musselman 
Company of Biglerville, Pennsylvania, to merchandise its line of 
jellies—Pure Apple, Apple-Blackberry, Apple-Grape, Apple- 
Cherry and Apple-Raspberry. The flint glass tumbler is manu- 
factured by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can 
Company. 

Styled to suit today’s tastes in glassware, the 19-ounce 
tumbler-container features a pattern of star shapes in yellow 
and white, fired on glass by Hazel-Atlas’ exclusive “Deco-Fire” 
process. A small label—supplied by Piedmont Label Company— 
carries the brand and products names and a full-color illustration 
} of the respective fruits used in making the particluar jelly. 
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New Langsenkamp Double Capacity To- 
mato Twin-Trimmer. 


DOUBLE CAPACITY TOMATO 
TWIN-TRIMMER 


Langsenkamp’s all-new automatic to- 
mato trimmer has been redesigned to pro- 
vide double capacity. The trimmer 
straddles the main trimming conveyor on 
mounting lugs furnished as_ standard 
equipment. It does not interfere with 
normal operation and no modification of 
existing equipment is required. The 
trimmer is ready for operation as soon 
as electrical connections are made. 

To operate, inspectors place tomatoes 
on the machine’s trimming belt with 
stems or damaged portions of the product 
positioned downward. The chain-driven 
belt carries tomatoes to the twin cutters, 
where they are first engaged by a spring- 
loaded positioning belt—which adjusts 
automatically to trim each tomato uni- 
formly. Gentle pressure, as sensitive as 
the human touch, is exerted by the belt 
to keep tomatoes from shifting out of 
position as they move into the trimming 
knives. 

Dual circular stainless steel knives set 
%” (plus or minus %”) above the drive 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


belt, neatly slice off stems and bad spots. 
Blades are adjustable for a %” to %” cut. 
Trimmed tomatoes slip off the blades to 


' be deposited on the main conveyor. Lower 


surfaces of the blades are roughened, 
whipping waste into curved deflectors and 
out discharge chutes to the waste trough. 

Cleansing agents, detergents and steam 
jets normally used in daily wash-down do 
not harm the automatic trimmer. All 
metal parts which come into contact with 
the tomatoes are made of stainless steel— 
the endless belts are santiary white. 
rubber. 

Claims made for the new trimmer by 
the manufacturer, and based upon tests 
made during a regular canning season, in- 
clude: (1) a 75% trimming of labor costs 
where 7 inspectors were required instead 
of 30 used previously; (2) trimming pro- 
duction boosted 80% where output in- 
creased from 6 to 11 tons of tomatoes per 
hour; (3) yield of finished product in- 
creased 15%—waste reduced—yield in- 
creased an average of 5 cases of catsup 
per ton per hour; (4) improved product 


' quality with no evidence of black speck 


reported during the season. 

Complete specifications from F. H. 
Langsenkamp Co., 225 E. South Street, 
Indianapolis 25, Indiana. 


EMPTY CAN DEPALLETIZERS 


Two new empty can depalletizing ma- 
chines which operate at normal line 
speeds and handle all types of round cans 


‘have been designed by the Continental 


Can Company’s Metal R & D Labora- 
tory’s Equipment Development Depart- 
ment. They are available through the 
Company’s Metal Division Sales Depart- 
ment. 

Both the Manual (464-ECD-2) and 
the Standard (465-ECD-1) depalletizers 
were developed to materially reduce the 


Continentals Manual Empty Can De- 


palletizer. 


packers empty can handling costs. They 
are so designed that new semi-automatic 
features may be added in the future as 
they become available. 

The Manual machine will depalletize 
cans at speeds up to 700 cans per minute 
for the 300 x 407 size. The Standard ma- 
chine is more highly mechanized than the 
Manual, with can handling speeds in- 
creased up to 900 cans per minute. 


NEW DUMP HOPPER 
COMPLIMENTS PEA AND 
LIMA BEAN COMBINE 


At the suggestion of a large number of 
production minded green pea and lima 
bean processors, The Scott Viner Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio has developed a 
bulk handling, hydraulically operated 
Dump Hopper for collecting the shelled 
product from the Scott Viner Green Pea 
and Lima Bean Combine. 

This new unit, says a company spokes- 
man, further increases the efficiency and 
productivity of the Scott Combine and 
permits the machine to be operated by 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CROPS & WEATHER 


The Condition of Crops 


The U. S. Weather Bureau reports for 
the week ending July 20 that recurring 
rain, showers and thunderstorms oc- 
curred in most areas East of the Rockies 
as warm, moist air covered the Central 
and Eastern portions of the Nation. 
Heaviest weekly totals were reported 
from Kansas and Missouri southward to 
Texas, in the Gulf Coastal States, the 
lower Ohio Valley, and along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Temperatures over most of 
the Great Plains, the Southern State and 
the Atlantic Coast were below normal as 
widespread cloudiness and precipitation 
prevented high afternoon temperature 
readings. Weekly precipitation totals of 
5 to 8 inches were reported in parts of 
Kansas, 2 to 5 inches in Florida and 
the Great Plains, the Southern States and 
Georgia, and 2 to over 4 inches were re- 
corded along the Coast from the Caroli- 
nas to Southern New England, with some 
locally higher amounts. Strong winds, 
excessive short-period precipitation, hail, 
and some tornadoes and water spouts 
were reported in connection with many of 
the more severe thunderstorms. 


Temperatures averaged above normal 
West of the Rockies, over the Northern 
Great Plains, the upper Great Lakes, and 
Northern New England. Precipitation in 
these areas was limited to widely 
scattered showers and thunderstorms, and 
beneficial amounts were reported only in 
a few scattered areas of the Northern 
Great Plains, the Great Lakes, and in 
Arizona. Extremely warm temperatures 
were again recorded in the Desert South- 
west, and extended Northward to South- 
ern Idaho and interior sections of Wash- 
ington and Oregon late in the week when 
numerous readings above 100 degrees 
were reported. 


CROP REPORTS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 18— 
Ripening tomatoes were cracking badly 
over much of the Southern half of the 
Peninsula due to flooding, which also 
caused considerable damage to corn. Wet 
soil has delayed planting of fall snap 
beans, although a little is in the ground. 


ROYAL CENTER, IND., July 15 — 


Crop prospects for tomatoes very good. | 


Vines:are healthy with heavy fruit set 
but beginning to need rain daily. 


Tomatoes not damaged as yet from lack | 


of moisture but field corn has definitely 
been hurt. Crop prospects for pumpkin 


good but need moisture badly. Rain must . 


will be 


come soon or 
rapidly. 


crop cut short 
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CHARLOTTE, MICH., July 17 — 
Weather is too hot and dry. Green beans 
ure not setting. Expect about 50 percent 
of last year’s record crop. Tomatoes are 
standing the dry weather rather well. 
The vines are set heavy. Expect to start 
packing a little earlier than last year. 


NEW ERA, MICH., July 20—Harvest- 
ing progressing in orderly manner on ved 
tart cherries. Some picker shortages re- 
ported by growers but looks like crop will 
be harvested barring a bad windstorm 
within next three weeks. Much needed 
rain came during blossoming of string 
beans which should make for a good crop. 
Good crops in sight on peaches and 
apples. 


PEA PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22—Green 
pea production prospects have improved 
about 3 percent since July 1 and a total of 
461,800 tons is now indicated for canning 
and freezing this season, according to the 
USDA Crop Reporting Board. Produc- 
tion now in prospect for 1959 is 5 percent 
less than last year’s production of 485,510 
tons but exceeds by 3 percent average 
production of 449,800 tons for the preced- 
ing 10-year period. July 15 indications 
point to record high yield of 2,684 pounds 
of shelled peas per acre. This compares 
with 2,567 pounds harvested in 1958 and 
an-average of 2,090 pounds for the 1948- 


GREENWICH, N. J., July 18—Acre- 
age on tomatoes down a bit from last 
year. Prospective yield about equal -to 
last year’s yield at this time. Have had 
plenty of rain and now need some drying 
days. 


NEW YORK, July 20—Conditions re- 
main generally favorable although a 
couple of areas are still on the dry side. 
Pea pack is nearly completed with a 
reasonably good pack. Just starting snap 
beans. Both green and wax are yielding 
only 1 to 1% tons with the average about 
1% tons. Good crop reported on sweet 
cherries. Some of the fruit has been a 
little small due to some orchards having 
a heavy crop. RSP cherry harvest is in 
full swing with some wind whip reported 
in a couple of areas, but crop generally 
looks good. Harvesting of raspberries is 
at its peak with a fair to good crop 
reported. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO, July 16—Acreage 


of tomatoes is down slightly from last 


year, approximately 5 percent. Prospects 
are very good. Moisture has been ample 
and blossom set is normal. Crop slighly 
ahead of last year. 


NEW BAVARIA, OHIO, July 20 — 
Tomato crop in excellent condition. Yield 
expected to be above 1958 yield. 


SALEM, ORE., July 14—The acreage 
of evergreen blackberries remains about 
the same as in 1958. Crop prospect looks 
better than last year. Purple plum crop 
about 80 percent of normal for the State 
of Oregon which is much improyed. over 
last year. The fruit of boysenberries is 
smaller than 1958. Tonnage‘ appears to 
be somewhat larger, but fruit size may 
cut expected yield. ' 


ANTHONY, TEX., July 15—Tomatoes 
appear to be in good shape. Acreage 
doubled over 1958. Usual yield from 10 
to 15 tons per acre. Acreage about the 
same as 1958 on green chili peppers. 
Plants in good shape. 


CLEARFIELD, UTAH, July 16 — 
Apricot run was heavy. Short crop of 
sour cherries. Tomato prospects seem to 
be above average. Expect to start 
peaches about September 1. 


WISCONSIN, July 10 — Late sweet 
peas look good but do not expect the high 
above-normal yields we had the past two 
seasons. Crop of sweet corn looks good 
with adequate moisture. Tomato crop 
looks good. Expect to start packing about 
August 1. 


WISCONSIN, July 17 — Most of the 
State has ample moisture though a few 
places in the Eastern part are again be- 
coming dry. However, crops are generally 
in good condition. It is reported that a 
few hundred acres of peas and sweet 
corn were destroyed by hail on July 5 and 
9 in three areas. Crop prospects are re- 
ported as good to excellent on snap beans. 
Some plants have started and it is ex- 
pected all will be underway by next week. 
Corn crop seems to be in good to excellent 
condition. Lima beans, carrots, tomatoes 
and cabbage for kraut are all reported 
to be in good condition. Beets are re- 
ported as fair to good. 

WISCONSIN, July 17 — Timely rains 
in late June and this month have supplied 
adequate moisture. Temperatures have 
been reaching the high eighties during 
the day with low temperatures at night. 
Late sweet peas are maturing very 
slowly despite the sunshine and warm 
days. Quality remains high ‘but yields 
are decreasing slightly. Expect to be 
over by end of next week. Expect to 
start packng corn July 25. Crop pros- 
pects look good but mid-season corn has 
not reached its critical stage. Tempera 
tures and moisture in the next two weeks 
will set the final yield figure. Expect to 
start wax beans July 30. Fields are heavy 
with white blossoms, free of weeds and 
generally healthy in appearance. 

FRANKSVILLE, WIS., July 15 — The 
early acreage of cabbage is down about 8 
percent. Crop now being harvested. Late 
crop is approximately the same as last 
year; looks good. 
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Georgia Canners Association will hold 
its annual convention at the King and 
Prince Hotel, St. Simons Island, Georgia, 
November 16, 17 and 18, Secretary Barton 
Stephens, has advised. 


y/ Mountain Pass Canning Company, 
“ Canutillo, Texas, is moving into a new 


modern plant at Anthony, Texas. The 
plant has a total floor area of 49,339 
square feet. An cutside cement dock has 
an area of 18,644 square feet. The 7% 
acres on which the plant is located is en- 
closed by a 6 foot cyclone fence. The 
company is primarily packers of Mexican 
specialy foods. They do, however, oper- 
ate two vegetable lines for tomatoes and 
green chili peppers. The move will per- 
mit the company to increase its produc- 
tion on these items by 60 percent and 
several new Mexican food items will be 
added. The company plans eventually to 
enter into the the production of froze 
Mexican foods. 


The Frank Pure Food Company 
(Franksville, Wis.) kraut packers, are 
adding a new vat house at their Black 
Creek, Wisconsin, plant. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby — Keith C. 
Hoffman, formerly Central Division sales 
manager with headquarters in Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s New York sales office, succeeding 
P. J. Asendorf, who is on sick leave. Owen 
E. O’Maley, assistant Western Division 
sales manager with offices in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed Eastern Divi- 
sion sales manager succeeding Frank A. 
Dunn, who has been transferred to 
Chicago, where he will serve as adminis- 
trative assistant to the general sales ma- 
nager. E. R. Bradley, formerly assistant 
sales manager, succeeds Mr. Hoffman in 
Chicago as Central Division sales ma- 
nager.. 


R. W. “Woody” Richardson has joined 
the processors sales staff of the Michael 
Leonard Company, according to a July 
17 announcement by John E. Kreamer, 
general sales manager. Although this 
publication was not so advised, presum- 
ably this means that “woody” returns to 
his beloved Wisconsin, where he was em- 
ployed for so many years as sales repre- 


senative for Associated Seed Growers, | 


Inc. 
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Somerville 
Dressed Meat 
Company — Max 
Lampert, Presi- 
dent of the 
Somerville 
Dressed Meat 
Company of Bos- 
ton, originators 
and exclusive sup- 
pliers of Lord Jeff 
Content — Con- 
trolled Meat, has announced that James 
Snyder has joined the firm’s Chicago 
office, at 32 West’*Randolph Street, as 
Mid-Western sales manager. Mr. Snyder 
will bring to volume meat buyers through- 
out the mid-west a vast background of 
successful meat experience combined 
with the new Lord Jeff Content—Control 
Concept which guarantees buyers the 
lean protein and calorie content ground 
or boneless beef they require. Mr. Snyder 
has just completed an extensive indoctri- 
nation program at the firm’s Boston head- 
quarters where he worked closely with 
laboratory, production and traffic person- 
nel in setting up a new rush order system 
for Mid-Western customers. 


James Snyder 


Joseph Blumlein, president of S & W 
Fine Foods, San Francisco, has been 
elected a director of DiGiorgio Fruit Cor- 
poration. He also recently became a vice 
president of DiGiorgio following the fruit 
firm’s acquisition of S & W as a substan- 
tially wholly owned subsidiary. Mr. 
Blumlein fills the vacancy on the 16-man 
Board caused by the resignation of 
Wendell K. McCracken as DiGiorgio di- 
rector and president of TreeSweet Prod- 
ucts Company, subsidiary firm. Mr. Mc- 
Cracken, who has reached retirement age, 
will continue in a consultant capacity 
until the end of the year. J. S. DiGiorgio, 
president of the fruit corporation, now al- 
so assumes the presidency of TreeSweet. 
Robert C. McCracken who has been vice 
president in charge of sales, becomes 
executive vice president and general ma- 
nager of TreeSweet with headquarters in 
Santa Ana, California. 


MARRIED — Robert Allison Sindall, 
Jr., president of A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore canning machinery manu- 
facturers, and Miss Eunice Forde O’Neill, 
in the United States Naval Academy 
Chapel, Annapolis, Maryland, on Thurs- 
day, July 16. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Indiana Canners Association again 
plans to have an exhibit in the Horticul- 
ture Building during the State Fair for 
1959. Tentative plans call for a large dis- 
play of Indiana canned foods and the 
dispensing of chilled tomato juice. The 
Association will also sponsor an exhibit 
to be made in a large aluminum display 
case, located in the State House at 
Indianapolis. The theme of the exhibit 
will be the contribution of the canning 
industry to the State of Indiana. It will 
tie-in not only the actual processing but 
can making, glass and box manufactur- 
ing, that support the industry of the 
State. Secretary Warren Spangle seeks 
additional suggestions concerning this 
exhibit. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Morton 
M. Dukehart, recently manager of multi- 
unit packaging for the Lord Baltimore 
Press, subsidiary of International Paper 
Company, has joined Crown as manager 
of packers-beer-beverage can sales where 
he will be responsible for the development 
of can sales to the food, brewing and soft 
drink industries, with headquarters at 
the company’s general offices, 9300 Ash- 
ton Road, Philadelphia 36, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Dukehart was formerly product sales 
manager, beer cans, with Continental Can 
Company. 


Clover Farms Stores Corporation will 
hold its 33rd Anniversary Convention of 
over 3,000 Clover Farm Stores, 150 Food- 
land Markets, and their 44 wholesale 
supp'y house sponsors; at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, on 
August 23, 24 and 25. Manufacturers will 
conduct an exhibit during the convention. 


Morton Salt Company has issued a 
brochure fully describing the new Morton 
Levetrol System for wet salt storage and 
saturated brine make up, which is avail- 
able to interested parties from the com- 
pany at 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
and various other offices throughout the 
country. 


American Can Company has appointed 
Joseph M. Hall, manager of its Canco 
division coil stock plant in Hammond, 
Indiana, succeeding C. J. Heyda. Mr. 
Hall joined the company in 1928, holding 
various supervisory positions, and most 
recently filled an assignment in Venezuela 
at Maracay to establish a plant operation 
for Canco’s overseas associate, Envases 
Venezolanos. 
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Dr. Floyd L. Winter 


DR. WINTER TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS WITH ASGROW 


This month Dr. Floyd L. Winter, in- 
ternationally recognized authority on 
vegetable breeding, completes 25 years 
of service with Associated Seed Growers, 
Ine. 

For the past 23 years, Dr. Winter has 
directed the Asgrow Department of 
Breeding and Research in its continuous 
program to improve the quality of vege- 
table seeds for vegetable growers and 
shippers and for food processors. Under 
his personal supervision, the Asgrow 
program of plant-breeding conducted at 
eight experiment stations, has led to the 
éntroduction of more than 100 new vege- 
table varieties. Among these are many 
of the standard varieties used by com- 
mercial growers, canners, and freezers 
throughout the world, including Tender- 
long 15 and Resistant Asgrow Valentine 
snap beans, Long Imperator carrot, 
Calumet sweet corn, Marketer cucumber 
for fresh market and Model for pickling, 
Great Lakes 66 lettuce, Asgrow Y50 hy- 
brid onion, Freezers 37, Pixie, and Early 
Sweet 11 peas for processing Yolo Won- 
der A pepper, Jefferson and Homestead 
24 tomatoes. The most recent introduc- 
tion of major significance has been Har- 
vester snap bean. 


A major field of Asgrow research 
under Dr. Winter has been the study of 
seed physiology, leading to the improve- 
ment in the quality of seeds. Principal 
accomplishments have been the develop- 
ment of new methods of harvesting and 
processing bean seed, which substan- 
tially reduced mechanical injury to the 
seed and led to higher germination 
standards. 


The most notable contribution from 
the seed physiology research program 
has been the Vigorpak process of con- 
ditioning and packaging seeds in air- 
tight containers to retain their vigor and 
vitality for years longer than previously 
possible except under elaborate storage 
facilities. 

Under Dr. Winter’s supervision, the 
Asgrow Department of Breeding and 
Research has grown from three small 
trial grounds to eight fully staffed plant- 
breeding experiment stations, which to- 
day comprise what may well be the lar- 
gest research organization of its kind in 
the world. 


Notable among these experiment sta- 
tions is the Asgrow Research Center at 
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Twin Falls, Idaho, which was opened in 
1954. This was the brainchild of Dr. 
Winter and represented the fulfillment 
of many years of planning and ~study. 
Today it serves as a unique laboratory 
and experimental station for research in 


seed technology and processing, vege- 


table variety development and evalua- 


tion, as well as seed production methods... 


Born in Wenona, IIll., Dr:~ Winter 
graduated from the University of Illinois 


in 1922 and received his Ph.D. from that ~ 


university in 1929. From 1929 through 
1933 he served successively as assistant 
agronomist, Illinois Experiment Station; 
instructor in plant breeding at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; research associate, 
Illinois A.E.S.; and as consulting agro- 
nomist for the Hoopeston Canning Co., 
Hoopeston, Ill. In 1934 he joined Asgrow 
to establish and direct the company’s 
Pacific Coast Breeding Station at Milpi- 
tas, California. He was appointed Direc- 
tor of Breeding and Research for As- 
grow in 1936 and in 1948 he was named 
Vice President of the company and 
elected to its Board of Directors. 


OLLIE SEECELKEN RETIRES 


California Packing Corporation on 
July 1 announced the retirement of 
Oliver E. “Ollie” Seegelken, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Marketing. 

Mr. Seegelken’s career at Calpak be- 
gan almost 40 years ago when he joined 
the corporation as an accountant. Prior 
to that time, he had earned his degree in 
architecture from the University of Cali- 
fornia and served in the U.S. Navy in 


World War I. 


Joining Calpak’s sales force in 1920, 
Mr. Seegelken progressed to the top. 
He was Assistant District Sales Man- 
ager, Northern California and Nevada, 
in 1921. In 1922, he moved to Los 
Angeles where he served as District Sales 
Manager. 

In 1941 he was moved to New York and 
shortly thereafter was made a Driector 
of Calpak. He remained in New York 
as Division Sales Director until 1949 
when he returned to San Francisco as 
Assistant General Sales Director. He 
was named General Sales Director in 
1955 and Vice President in Charge of 
Marketing in 1958. 


“If there is anything which my years 
in marketing have taught me,” Mr. See- 
gelken says, “it is that yesterday’s plan 
is not good enough for today, and that 
today’s plan simply won’t work tomor- 
row.” 

He lists the major developments in the 
retail food industry during his business 
life as the growth of self-service, chain 
stores, retailer-owned jobbers, jobber- 
sponsored retailer groups, and the advent 
of the supermarket. 


“Each of these developments,” he adds, 
“has called for new plans, new policies, 
new packaging, and new products. It is 
here where we have seen the ‘merchandis- 
ing scientist’ replace the old-fashioned 
huckster. And we’re enthusiastic scien- 


tists, too. In fact, we salesmen feed on 
enthusiasm. And that comes from con- 
fidence both in the quality of what we 
have to sell and in our own powers to sell 
it.” 


YERBY HEADS CALPAK SALES 

Ross B. Yerby, Jr., has been elected 
Vice-President in Charge of Marketing 
for the California Packing Corporation. 
replacing Oliver E. “Ollie” Seegelken 
is retiring after 40 years with 
Calpak. 

A native New Yorker, Yerby comes 
from a family that has been in the food 
industry for over 100 years. His father 
today is an active food broker in New 
York City, as was his grandfather before 
him. 

His career with California Packing 
Corporation started in 1937 in New York. 


Ross B. Yerby, Jr. 


Prior to that time, he had 5 years pre- 
vious experience in the food business. 


While in New York, Ross Yerby was 
promoted through varicus positions from 
salesman to Eastern Division Sales 
Director. In 1949 he was elected to Cal- 
pak’s Board of Directors. 


In 1955 he was transferred to San 
Francisco as Assistant General Sales 
Director. A year later he .was made 
Director of Merchandising and in 1958 
became General Sales Director for the 
United States and Canada. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company — La- 
Verne J. Butcher, a veteran of 16 years 
experience of all phases of industrial 
engineering and factory management, has 
joined the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
as works manager for closure plant No. 
10 in Baltimore. 


Continental Can Company has ap- 
pointed Robert E. Lambert district sales 
manager for the Eastern Metal Division 
at Pittsburgh, replacing Paul A. Loof- 
bourrow, who is retiring. Mr. Lambert 
had been a metal can salesman in the 
Pittsburgh office since 1946. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Fill-in Buying Principle Activity —- Tomato 
Prices Unchanged—Beans Show Steady Tone 
-— Sighting On Early Corn — Standard Peas 
Wanted — Salmon Picture Brightens—Light 
Sardine Run Continues—Buyers Want Large 
Cot’s — Hold Off On Peaches — 
Cherries Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 24, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Day-to-day fill-in 
buying accounted for the bulk of the 
week’s canned foods trading here, with 
chains and wholesalers following closely 
reports from major canning areas, and 
busily engaged in shaping up near-term 
inventory policies. 


THE OUTLOOK — With lower prices 
in the offing on a number of important 
canned foods staples, it is expected that 
canned foods will come in for more mer- 
chandising effort during the coming sea- 
son. This is particiularly true in the case 
of some items which have been in scarce 
supply and/or relatively high priced 
as contrasted with their quick-frozen 
counterparts in recent months. There is 
nothing on the horizon at the moment, 
however, to suggest any departure from 
close-hauled inventory policy on the part 
of most marketing organizations. 


TOMATOES—Pack in the Tri-States 
is beginning to broaden out, although 
canneries will not be operating in full 
blast on tomatoes until the end of the 
month. Meanwhile, offerings for prompt 
shipment are reported on the basis of 
95¢ for standard 1s, $1.17%-$1.20 for 
303s, $2.00 for 2%s, and $7.00 for 10s. 
Extra standards are quoted at $1.30 for 
308s, $2.25 for 244s, and $7.50 for 10’s, 
all f.o.b. Tri-State canneries. Midwestern 
canners are reported looking for higher 
prices on the new pack. Meanwhile, 
standards continue to offer in the Mid- 
west at $1.221%4-$1.25 for 303s and $2.10 
for 2%s, with extra standard 303s at 
$1.35. No change is reported in tomatoes 
out of California. 


BEANS—With the early run on string- 
less beans over in some areas and un- 
favorable weather cutting the return in 
other parts of the Tri-States, the market 


is showing a steady tone. Standard flat 
cut green for prompt shipment are re- 
ported at $1.05 on 308s, with round cut at 
$1.10. Extra standard round cut 303s are 
firm at $1.20, with fancy at $1.50 and up- 
wards. 


CORN—Canners in the Tri-States are 
setting their sights on an early run this 
season to cash in on the tight market 
position. Carryover extra standard 303s 
crushed are reported avaliable in a 
limited way at $1.40, and it is indicated 
currently that new pack will open up at 
least at this level. 


SPINACH—A little inquiry is re- 
ported for spinach, with Tri-State can- 
ners holding fancy 303s at $1.40, with 
2%s at $1.95 and 10s at $6.50, at can- 
neries. 


ASPARAGUS — New Jersey canners 
this week advanced prices on some sizes 
of blended spears asparagus, in line with 
curtailed supplies. The buffet size was 
upped 10c¢ to $2.90, with picnic tins upped 
a like amount to $3.35. On cut spears, 
however, 303s were reduced by 15c per 
dozen to $2.60, supplies of the latter be- 
ing reported fairly heavy. 


PEAS—A good demand is reported in 
standards, which are being featured at 
retail, and a fair inquiry is also reported 
on extra standards and fancy, with pri- 
vate label buyers beginning to cover on 
the latter. The market generally appears 
in steady position. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate a much more promising outlook for 
supplies of reds from the Bristol Bay 
area this season, as a result of the 
action of the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
lengthening the fishing period this week 
in three out of the four fishing districts 
on the bay. As a result of the heavier run 
of reds, some packers now believe that 
Bristol Bay will turn out more than 350, 
000 cases of reds this season, considerably 
ahead of last year’s outturn. Other 
grades of salmon remain in tight supply, 
and the entire price basis is strong re- 
flecting the lack of carryover from last 
season, 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine con- 
tinue to note light production, and the 
market is held unchanged on the basis of 
$8 per case for quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. 
canning points. Demand is picking up. 


APRICOTS — The scramble among 
buyers this season will be to get the 
larger counts of ’cots in fancy and choice 
grades, the crop running largely to 
smaller sizes. Currently standard whole 
unpeeled 2%s are held at $1.95 or better, 
after a little fruit was reported sold down 
to $1.90 for shipment off the production 
line. Choice whole unpeeled in heavy 
syrup is held at $1.50 for 308s and $2.25 
for 2%s. On whole peeled or unpeeled 
halves, canners are quoting standard 
308s at $1.75 and 2%s at $2.75, with 
choice at $2.00 and $3.10, respectively, 
and fancy in extra heavy syrup at $2.30 
and $3.90. 


PEACHES — With a record pack of 
freestone peaches in prospect in Cali- 
fornia, buyers are holding back until all 
prices on frees and clings are available. 
Meanwhile, it is reported that fancy free- 
stones can be bought at $2.00 for fancy 
308s and $3.00 for 2%s, with choice at 
$1.75 and $2.50, all f.o.b. coast canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES — Eastern canners, 
who are quoting red sour pitted cherries 
at $1.90 on 303s and $10.50 on 10s, are 
running into more competition from the 
midwest where some cherries have been 
offered, for shipment when packed, down 
to $1.75 for 303s and $10.25 for 10s. 
Demand at the moment is rather quiet. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canning In Full Swing — Asparagus Pack 
Figures — Tomato And Products Stocks — 
Spinach In Demand — Hold Off On Bean 
Prices — Pineapple Wanted — Salmon 
Opens Higher. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berekley, Calif., July 28, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Canning: opera- 
tions are in full swing, with warm 
weather hastening the ripening of such 
fruits as peaches, pears and nectarines. 
The season has been a very dry one and 
fruits in most districts are running to 
smaller than usual size. There are rather 
substantial carryovers of some lines still 
in first hands but prices on these have 
firmed somewhat of late to keep pace with 
the higher canning costs that prevail this 
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year. These include labor, materials and 
transportation. In some districts the can- 
ning of tomatoes is also under way, but 
this is still on a light scale, with most 
offerings going into the fresh markets. 


ASPARAGUS—The distributing trade 
was interested during the week to receive 
statistics from the Canners League of 
California covering the 1959 canned pack 
of asparagus. This was made up of 
1,773,607 cases of all-Green and 1,925,875 
cases of White asparagus, a total of 
3,699,482 actual cases. Converted to cases 
of 24 No. 2 cans, the pack was 3,188,346 
cases and compares with the 1958 pack of 
3,659,514 cases on an equivalent basis. 
The sizeable carryover reflects a falling 
off in sales to the European market, 
especially to Germany. 


TOMATO STOCKS — Another timely 
report by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia covers stocks of canned tomatoes 
and tomato products in the hands of can- 
ners as of July 1st. Stocks in first hands 
as of this date amounted to 3,187,754 
actual cases, made up of 2,940,027 cases 
of round tomatoes and 247,727 cases of 
the Italian type. Stocks of tomato prod- 
ucts were: tomato juice, 5,034,817 cases; 
tomato catsup, 4,974,540; tomato chili 
sauce, 260,912; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 3,373,043; tomato puree, 812,327; 
tomato paste, 2,253,361, and tomato prod- 
ucts not elsewhere specified, 304,991 
cases, 


TOMATO ACREAGE — Following 
considerable delay the California Crop 
Reporting Service has finally released its 
estimate of acreage of tomatoes planted 
for processing, placing this at 125,000 
acres. Some other estimates range some- 
what higher. The output per acre has 
been steadily increasing for several years 
and experts suggest that this year’s yield 
should be at least 17 tons. The price to 
be paid growers has not been definitely 
decided upon by canners but indications 
are that it will be close to $22.00 a ton. 
Some sales of strictly fancy spot toma- 
toes are reported at $1.75 for No. 303, 
$2.60 for No. 2%s and $9.70 for No. 10s. 
Tomto juice has moved of late at $1.10 
for No. 2s, $2.40 for 46-o0z. and $4.75 for 
No. 10. 


SPINACH — New pack spinach has 
been coming in for somewhat increased 
attention of late with sales of strictly 
fancy made at $1.30 for No. 303 and $5.25 
for No. 10. This item runs a rather wide 
range in price and the outputs of some 
districts always command a premium. 


BEANS—The canning of green beans 
has been launched in both California and 
in the Pacific Northwest and will soon be 
under way in Utah. Most canners have 
deferred the naming of prices until the 
size of the pack can be estimated. This 
year’s crop has matured rather earlier 
than usual because of unusual weather 
conditions. 
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One time, per line 60c. 


Baltimore 2, 


TF YOU WANT good 2nd hand machin- 
ery—ASK FOR IT. State your wants 
on the “Wanted and For Sale” page. 


TF You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash — 
Advertise it on this page. 
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Say so on this page 
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ROTARY COIL 
HOT-BREAK 
AND COOKING. 


PEACHES — Canning of Elberta 
peaches is still under way but harvesting 
will soon be at an end. Prices of new 
pack promise to be very close to lists 
quoted on spot, or on the basis of about 
$3.20 for fancy No. 2%s, $3.00 for choice 
and $2.70 for irregular halves. Some 
canners note a special demand for irregu- 
lars, suggesting that consumers like the 
full flavor of the fully ripe fruit. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian pineapple 
continues in rather heavy demand and 
prices have been stepped up somewhat. 
Fancy sliced in No. 2%s is now quoted 
largely at $7.75, with No. 2’s listed at 
$6.55 and No. 10s at $7.00. The distri- 
buting trade is being advised that it must 
pay all tolls, wharfage, and the like. 


SALMON—Opening prices on salmon 
of Alaskan pack are commencing to make 
an appearance and indications are that 
these will range slightly higher than the 
prices that have been prevailing on spot 
offerings of last season’s pack. Some lists 
have been brought out quoting red talls 
at a minimum of $35.00 a case and 
medium reds at $30.00. To the surprise of 
the industry the pack for the season, 
soon to come to and end, is showing gains 
in some items over the packs of last year. 
This is true of the pack of red salmon in 
Bristol Bay. The pack of salmon in 
Alaskan waters this season is running 
behind that of last year to a correspond- 


NO BURN-ON! UNIFORM HEAT! 


Continuous rotary action 
of 36” diameter coil wipes off product 
—prevents burn-on. Handles 24 tons 
of tomatoes an hour, raising to 200° F. 
temperature. Rotating 3” diameter 
copper tubing or stainless steel coil in 
1,296 gallon stainless steel tank is fast- 
er, gives more uniform heat, saves fuel 
and steam. Write for complete details, 
specifications and prices. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.* INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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ing date. On July 12th it amounted to 
569,641 cases, against 733,033 cases a 
year earlier. 


OTHER FISH—The demand for an- 
chovies, mackerel and sardines in this 
market has increased materially in recent 
months. Anchovies in tomato sauce move 
at $5.50 for 5 oz. in tomato sauce, with 
1-lb ovals in demand at $7.00, with fea- 
tured brands slightly higher. Mackerel, 
also of California pack, sells at $7.00 a 
case for No. 1 tall. 


CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS PACK 


The 1959 California asparagus pack 
was 3,699,482 actual cases, according to 
a report issued July 18 by the Canners 
League of California. The 1959 pack con- 
sisted of 1,925,875 cases of White As- 
paragus and 1,773,607 cases all-Green. 

Converted to cases of 24 No. 2 cans, the 
1959 California asparagus pack was 
3,188,346 cases, compared to the 1958 
pack on the same equivalent basis of 
3,659,514 cases. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO STOCKS 


Stocks of canned tomatoes and tomato 
products he!d by California canners as 
of July 1, 1959 were announced July 18 
by the Canners League of California. The 
League rerorted that stocks of Canned 
Tomatoes totaled 3,187,754 actual cases, 
ef which 2,940,027 were Round Tomatoes 
and 247,727 Italian type. 

July 1st stocks of Tomato Products in 
actual cases, according to the League re- 
port, were: Tomato Juice 5,034,817; 
Tomato Catsup 4,974,540; Tomato Chili 
Sauce 260,912; Tomato Sauce and/or Hot 
Sauce 3,373,043; Tomato Puree 812,327; 
Tomato Paste 2,253,361; Tomato Products 
(Not Elsewhere Specified) 204,991 cases. 

The League reported that these tomato 
stocks represent the carryover going into 
the new packing season. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency 
has issued tentative requirements for 
canned peaches and fruit cocktail from 
the 1959 pack as follows: 


CANNED PEACHES—Quartered or Sliced, 
Yellcw Clingstone or Freestone, extra 
heavy or heavy syrup, Grade A, Fancy, 
or Grade B, Choice: 247,680 cases 6/10’s 
and 191,586 cases 24/21%’s. 


CANNED PEACHES — Halved, Yellow 
Clingstone or Freestone, extra heavy or 
heavy syrup, Grade A, Fancy, or Grade 
B, Choice: 92,815 cases 6/10’s and 71,113 
cases 24/2%’s, 


CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL—Extra heavy 
or heavy syrup Grade A, Fancy, or Grade 


B, Choice: 143,073 cases 6/10’s and 107, 
100 cases 24/2%’s. 


Procurement will be made by the Oak- 
land Military Subsistence Market Center, 
2155 Webster St., Alameda, Calif. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Fruit 
& Vegetable Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
offers to buy the following for the School 
Lunch Program: 


CANNED GREEN BEANS—1959 Pack, No. 
10’s only. Purchases on offer and accept- 
ance basis. Offers must be received not 
later than August 7, 1959. 


CANNED GREEN PEAS — 1959 Pack, No. 
10’s only. Purchases on offer and accept- 
ance basis. Offers must be received not 
later than July 31, 1959. 


CANNED RED TART PITTED CHERRIES — 
1959 Pack. Purchases will depend upon 
quantities and prices offered. Offers 
must be received by July 28, 1959. 


Veterans Administration, P. O. Box 27, 
Hines, Ill. has asked for bids on the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


CANNED BLUEBERRIES — Water Pack, 
Grade C. Standard, labeling required. 
1,280 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 680 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Wilmington, Calif.; 2,792 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 17, 1959. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois, has asked 
for bids on the following requirements, 
to be opened on the dates stated: 


MARASCHINO CHERRIES—August 3 
CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL—August 12 
CANNED FRUITS FOR SALAD—August 12 
OLIVES—August 4 

CANNED PEACHES—August 10 
CANNED PEARS—August 12 

PRUNE JUICE—August 3 

CANNED SALMON—August 4 

SOUP AND GRAVY BASE—July 28 


THE ALMANAC 


OF THE CANNING, FREEZING, PRESERVING INDUSTRIES 


1959 EDITION NOW READY 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
$3.00 per Copy 


P.O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


Chicago Military Subsistence Market 
Center has asked for bids on the follow- 
ing requirements: 


CANNED PEAS — 179,598 cases 6/10’s, 
and 207,765 cases 24/303’s. Opening 
date August 4, 1959. 


CANNED PEAS — 269,398 cases 6/10’s, 
and 311,650 cases 24/303’s. Opening date 
August 19, 1959. 


WINTER VEGETABLES GUIDE 


A 3% cut in acreage for 1960-crop 
winter vegetables for fresh use was rec- 
ommended by USDA in its first acreage- 
marketing guides for 1960. Guides also 
recommended winter potato acreage for 
1960 equal to 1959. If growers carry out 
recommendations, it would mean an over- 
all decrease of 3% in acreage planted to 
winter vegetables for harvest next year. 
However, increases in acreage were rec- 
ommended for some vegetables to bring 
them in line with consumer demand: to- 
mato acreage would be boosted 15%, snap 
beans 10% and cucumbers 65%. Recom- 
mended acreage decreases include cab- 
bage, 15%; escarole, 15%; and green 
peppers, 15%. Altogether 1960 guides 
call for 233,400 acres planted to 16 winter 
vegetables included, compared with 239, 
800 acres planted in 1959. Winter potato 
acreage guide for 1960 is planted acreage 
equal to 1959. With average yields, prob- 
able production from guide acreage would 
be 4.2 million ewt. 


CANNED FOOD PACK 
STATISTICS 


The Annual Bulletin of Canned Foods 
Pack Statistics, prepared by the Division 
of Statistics, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, has been mailed to the industry, 
NCA reports. 

The Bulletin includes statistics on the 
1958 packs of 34 canned fruits and 26 
canned vegetables, with packs of previous 
years. For a large number of items the 
Bulletin provides the industry’s total 
production by container size in principal 
states where packed for 1958 and the 
four preceding seasons. 

The information is compiled by the 
Division of Statistics from data furn- 
ished by individual canners, members and 
non-members, and is useful as historical 
reference for canners, allied industries, 
and government agencies. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
Total Supplly 3,804,867 2,850,910 
Shipments during June ............ 88,985 50,886 
Shipments, July 1 to July 1.... 3,700,271 2,653,477 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from paye 5) 


early ’30’s, especially prior to en- 
actment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, even before the modern price- 
cutting gimmicks, such as selling 
display and shelf space, supplier 
employees, guarantees against price 
decline, and many other malprac- 
tices that have crept in as the teeth 
were gradually pulled from the 
Act. 

As regards the big and the little 
canner, isnt it in line with the his- 
tory of the human race, that the big 
fellow can pretty well take care of 
himself in any type of free-for-all 
and has less to lose? Doesn’t the 
big buyer, and the big canner, 
stand pretty much on equal footing, 
each requiring the services of the 
other? Does the canner with 100, 
000 or 200,000, or even a million 
cases get in the front door? Isn’t it 
rather plain to see what will hap- 
pen when the buyer suggests he can 
use a substantial portion of a rela- 
tively small pack at a “‘price’’, and 
the canner can no longer say he 
can’t meet it because of the provi- 
sions of the Rcbinson-Patman Act? 
Or has human nature changed? - 


NEW DUMP HOPPER 


Continued from Page &) 


only one man. The entire dumping opera- 
tion can be completed in one and one-half 
(1%) minutes from the time the operator 
leaves the tractor seat until the Combine 
begins threshing again. The Dump 
Hopper is available in two sizes having 
capacities of 1,000 pounds (illustration) 
or 1,350 pounds. 

Some processors have reported that by 
this handling method the peas are in the 
can in approximately 45 minutes after 
cutting from fields which are located close 


to the processing plant. This logically 
would result in a higher quality product. 


COMBINE IMPRESSIVE 

New improvements such as this, the 
screen cleaner attachment, the pea 
cleaner blower, and other innovations, 
the company explains, have substantially 
increased the efficiency and capacity of 
the Scott Combine this season. Many 
users are finding it possible to eliminate 
foreign or imported labor formerly re- 
quired for the harvesting and threshing 
of peas. 

Due to the short vine growth through- 
out the midwest, capacities of the Scott 
Combine this year have been excep- 
tionally high. In some cases the Com- 
bines have out-produced four to six 
viners. Scott engineers point out that 
this is exceptionally good and normally 
the Combine should average something 
close to the capacity of an efficient two 
viner station. 

“We have never produced a piece of 
equipment which has meet with as much 
enthusiasm and acceptance as this 1959 
model of the Combine”, the company 
spokesman states. “We have already re- 
ceived over (large number) orders for 
the combine for delivery to processors 
who have used the machine this year. 
These repeat orders are very encouraging 
since we know that these processors kept 
accurate cost records and find they are 
reducing their working costs by approxi- 
mately one-half”, he concluded. 


MSSA PURCHASES FISCAL 1959 

Canned fruits, vegetables, and juices 
purchased by the Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency on an annual purchase 
basis during the fiscal year 1959 totaled 
89 million pounds, 28 percent more than 
the volume purchased during the previous 
fiscal year. 

The increased volume purchased during 
fiscal 1959 (July 1, 1958, through June 
30, 1959) was divided equally between 
canned fruits and fruit juices, up 45 
million pounds, and canned vegetables in- 
cluding tomato juice, up 44 million 
pounds over fiscal 1598. 

The total cost of these annual purchase 
items during the fiscal year 1959 was 
$42.1 million. Purchases of canned fruits 


and fruit juices amounted to $20.7 million 
and canned vegetables including tomato 
juice and other tomato products to $21.4 
million. 

In the following summary the pur- 
hases in pounds as reported by the MSSA 
havebeen converted to standard cases by 
the National Canners Association, using 
the factor for each product published in 
the Department of the Army Supply 
Manual SM 10-1-8900 dated January, 
1957: 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


ry. FY... Fer 

1958 1959 1959 cent 
(thousand: change 

(millions of cases from 


of pounds) 6/10) 1958 


8 3.2 81 +300 
8.8 7.2 184 
Bean sprouts i a 9 25 +350 

. 10.9 7.1 181 —35 

- 5.6 4.1 104 —27 
Catsup, tomato .............. 21.8 15.2 353 —30 
1.7 2.1 50 +24 
7.2 14.6 367 +103 
15.2 13.3 335 —13 
Peas 21.4 26.3 667 +23 
Potatoes, sweet 17.3 9.0 227 —48 
19 3.2 79 +68 
Sauerkraut - 62 9.0 243 +45 
11 3.3 89 +200 
30.8 44.5 1,164 +444 
Tomato paste .........0 9.2 8.4 196 —9 

CANNED FRUITS 


1958 1959 1959 cent 


(thousandschange 

(millions of cases from 

of pounds) 24/2%) 1958 
4.9 11.3 281 +4131 
Appl 10.1 11.0 252 +9 
7.3 4 10 —94 
Blackberries 3.3 8 
Blueberries 1.7 4 —76 
Cherries, RSP 181 +3 
Cherries, sweet. .............. 0 2.8 
Cranberry sauce ............ 3.2 5.8 118 +81 
Figs 2.3 6 4 —% 
11.4 16.4 364 +44 
5 3.9 90 +680 
19.4 27.6 635 +42 
10.9 18.5 425 +70 

3.1 2.8 63 —10 

CANNED JUICES 

1958 1959 1959 cent 
(thousands change 

(millions of cases from 

of pounds) 12/46 0z.) 1958 
62 47 125 —24 
2.4 3.0 16 +25 
Grapefruit 43 3.7 94 —14 
Grapefruit and orange.. 0 28 Co 
Orange 5.9 17.5 452 +197 
10.7 15.1 396 +41 
17.0 42.1 1,149 +148 


F.Y.—fiscal year ending June 30. 
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(Spot preces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 


Mammoth 
Large 
Med.-Small 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Coloss 
Large 
Med.-Small 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal ...... 3.50 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tits 
1.60 


STRINGLESS, GREEN 


1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303 ............. 1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Cut Gr., 8 OS. 97% 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Gr. wh Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... 10 
No. 10 26 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. coo 20 
No. 10 1.75 
Cut, 3 NO. SOB 1, 60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Min-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303...... ~y 10-2.75 
No. 10 50-12.50 
Fey., Crt, Bo. 30-1.50 
No. 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.25 
4 = 1.371%4-1.40 
No. 8.25-8.75 
Ex. Su. INO. BOS 1.35 
No. 7.75-8.25 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 3038......00000 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Sta. 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
Std. No. 3038 1.10 
| 
LAKES 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.771% 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ..,..2.25-2.50 
o. 10 14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 303 1 mene 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., Gr., NO. 2.35 
No. 13.00 
Small 2.15 
1 12.00 
No. 9.75 


Ex. Std, Gr. & W., No. 303.......1.45 
No. 10 8.75 


BEETS 


Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 803 


5 

Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 

Midwest, Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 


No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 


CARROTS 


East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 svoonel. 00 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 
No. 
Sliced, No a. 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
8. 7h-9 50 
Ex. “Std, No. 303 1.45-1.50 
8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 1.40 
o. 10 7.00 
9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey. 
No. 


Co. Gent. WK. & CS. 
Fey., No. 308 


PEAS 


1 


No, B08 1.25-1.35 


Pod 1. 10 
No. 10 — 
East SWEETS 
Fcey., Pod Run, No. 308 ............ 1.25 
No. 10 7.26 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
Mipwesr ALASKAS 
1 sv., No: 303 . 
1 Sv. No. «10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 osv., No. .303 
Ex. Std., 3 sve, 8 oz 
3 sv., 


Std., 3 sv., 8 07. “ 


Mip-West SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 308 ............1.45-1.55 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 80 
No. 
No. 303 30 
St., 3 sv., No. 803 35 
mtr No 0 
15 
No. 10 75 
No. 3038 15 
No. 50 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1, 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ........... 
No. 2 
No. 10 
.1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303. ............1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6,50-6.75 


Ozark Fey., No. 303 
1 


TOES 


. 2% 2. 


TOMATO CATSUP 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9. 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26 10.85 
. 10 (per doz.) 30% 

PUREE 
if., Fev., 1.06, No. 308....1.45-1.55 
6.50 


East, Fey., No. 
10 


1.35 
8.25 


APPLES (East) 
No. 10 


APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Fev. 


Fey. Wi. Pesled, No, 2% 


BLUEBERRIES 


R.S.P., Water, No. 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


ley. Citrus Salad, 
Wo. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 
xe 
a, Ne 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 10.40 
No. 2% 2.80 
Std., No. “303 1.75 
No. 2.671% 


No. 10 9.80 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%..........3.00-3.20 


PINEAPPLE~-Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 


7.75 
6/10 . 7.00-7.20 
Crushed, 24/2 5.40 
24/21 6.70 
6/10 5.75 
6.65 
6/10 6.65 
24; 6. 35 
5.90 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.60-2. 70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
CITRUS RLENDED 
‘la., No. 2 1.55 
6 oz. $.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 072. 2.65 
ORANGE 
AG 4.50 
Frozen, 6 oz. ae 
12 oz. 
82 


PINEAPPLE Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2... 


TOMATO 
oz. 2.45-2.50 
10 
Mid: West, 1.25 
46 0%. 2.35-2.55 
46 oz. 2.40 
4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 34.00-36.00 
21.50-22.00 
27.50-28.00 
1's 15.50-16.50 
22.00 
Tall, No. 1. .21,.50-23.00 
.12.75-18.00 
Chum Tall. No. 1 ..18.00-19.00 
10.50-11.50 
Case 
7.00-7.50 
No. 1 T., Nat. 5.50 
Maine, Oil 8.00 
Y% Oil Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 6.45-6.90 
Large 5.85-6.25 
Medium 5.30-5.50 
Small 4.90-5.10 
Broken 4.50 


TUNA—Per Care 
Fey., White Meat, 16’s....11.50-12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, %’s....10. bs 
Grated 
Chunks 


| 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 
TOMATOES 
Tui-STATES 
40-2, 
No. 1 Choice, No. 
2 NO. 10 Ozarks, Std., No. 803. 
4 SV.) NO. 303 010 East, Fey., 14 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 08 
FRUITS 
{ 
Choice, No. 2 1003.25 
CHERRIES 
3........1.80-1.85 5 
R.A., Fey., No. 
COORTAIL 


